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The OVrC^ST 



"The ovrc^jisr 

A MONOLOGUE 

Period. — Ttuelfth Century, 

Place.— -7i^ Monastery of Lonelochferry, 

Time. — The 'uigil of Tule^ an hour before Curfew, 

Scene. — The Refectory, The Abbot is discovered seated in 
his Chair oj State ^ a few Monks and Novices gathered round 
him — Firelight — A Snovustorm ^without. 



"the fsAbbot 

" Ye have asked me, my gentle Brothers, 

Why my soul is dark to-night. 
And I pace to and fro the cloisters 

In this dim uncertain light. 
Shall I tell ye a story, Brothers ? 

It may serve to while the time 
'Twixt the close of our Meditation 

And the tardy Curfew-chime. 
Well ye know that my lays grqw rusty 

And my legends, too, wax old. 
Saving oney which I scarce may tell ye 

Lest your warm yoimg blood run cold. 
'Tis no ballad of tilt or tourney, 

No idyll of joust and field 
With its ring of the jewelled gaundets 

Or clash of the lance and shield. 
'Tis no Song for the lips of minstrels. 

This tale that 's so weird and wild. 
But the story . . . (may God requite it) 

Of a litde outcast child. 
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" It was fifty years ago> Brothers, 

When the Saxon Boniface 
Held the crozier at Lonelochferry, 

And was Abbot in my place. 
Ye have heard how the Brethren feared him 

— A man of most holy mind, 
So devout, as to lose all pity 

For the frailties of his kind. 
Can ye picture these gloomy cloisters 

As they stood long years ago, 
When yond' mountain lay pale with winter 

And the passes deep in snow ? 
It was here in this same Refect'ry, 

By just such a smouldering fire. 
That the monks stood in whisp'ring clusters 

Like children around their sire. 
In this Chair, which hath throned ten Abbots, 

Sat the high-born Boniface, 
He had called for his beads and missal. 

And had sung the evening grace. 
It was close on the stroke of Curfew 

And the solemn eve of Yule, 
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THE OUTCAST 

" So they chanted a Miserere 

In obedience to their Rule, 
While without, the dread snow came drifting 

Like a pestilence of white, 

* God help those,' quoth the pious Abbot, 

* Who ride forth this fearsome night/ 
Ere the prayer on his lips had faded. 

Ere the Monks could say Amen, . . . 
Came a sound from the frozen valley, 

A step in the silent glen. 
Then the note of a single bugle. 

By a thousand echoes borne 
Like a wail thro' the hollow cloisters — 

'Twas the winding of a horn ! 

* Now what presage is this, my Brothers ? 

Who rides in the glen so late ? ' . . . 
But the Abbot's brave words were silenced 

By a knocking at the gate. 
From a hand that seemed gloved with thunder. 

And each novice held his breath — 
Till one said, * 'Tis the King of Darkness ! 

Or a sign of sudden death.' 
And another, * 'Tis some poor shepherd 

Gone 'stray from the mountain pass, 

B 



lo THE OUTCAST 

" * Or a pilgrim, whose vow doth bind him 

To hear our High Midnight Mass.* 
The Lord Abbot rose pale and stately — 

* A truce to this idle prate ! 

Grood my Brothers, which one amongst ye 
Will go forward to the gate ? 

Thou, young Cedric ? ... or thou, brave 
Swithold ? . . . 
Nay, shame on ye, cowards all ! 

Will ye see an old man go single ? ' 
Then they followed from the hall. 

• . . • . 
Now the clamour without grew louder. 

And above the wild winds rose 
The rough tones of a man in anger 

Who claimed shelter and repose. 
* Give me parley, my good Lord Abbot ! 

(A curse on these shaven-pates ! 
Are they sleeping, or deep in wassail, 

That I wait before their gates ? ') 
Yet a moment, then hurried footsteps — 

And the bolts were drawn aside. 
The great gate rolled back on its hinges, 

Then swung as in welcome wide. 
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" By the light of the flaring torches 
In his humble robe and hood 

And his arms o'er his bosom folded 
The Lord Abbot proudly stood. 

* Now the Blessing of great St. Dunstan 

Be thine whosoe'er thou art ! 
If for weal thou hast come — be welcome ! 
If for bane — in peace depart.' 

* Spare thy blessings for those that crave 

them, 

Or for fitter time and place.' 
And a Knight, on his milk-white charger. 

Rode in at a stately pace. 
He was wrapt in a close-drawn mantle — 

A man of majestic height — 
And they saw thro' his half-closed visor 

Two eyes that were dark as night. 
There was foam on his girths and trappings, 

And snow hung in ev'ry fold 
Of his cloak that was braced and bordered 

With rich minever and gold. 

* Gallant son,' said the courtly Prelate, 

* For such wouldst thou seem to be. 
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12 THE OUTCAST 

" * Thou hast spurned my poor profFered 
Blessing, 
What more can I do for thee ? ' 

* Give me parley for one brief instant 

By yond* ruddy firelight glow ! ' 
And he sprang from his horse and followed 

The Abbot across the snow, 
Through the courts and the winding cloisters, 

Where the wintry blast rushed in 
Like a sigh from the heart of Sorrow, 

A breath from this world of Sin. 
And the clash of his spurs made music 

As they crossed the creaking floor 
That led out from the ancient chapel 

To the old Refect'ry door. 
Here the Monks with their torches waited, 

And the Abbot turned and said, 

* Seek some cheer for this noble traveller ! * 

But the stranger shook his head. 

* Not for cheer, not for sleep, nor shelter 

Have I ridden forth to-night, 
In the teeth of the blinding snowstorm 

To this dizzy mountain height. 
Worthy Father, one word sufficeth. 

My purpose is briefly told, 
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THE OUTCAST 13 

" * I bring thee a Monk for thy cloisters 
And his dow'r in ringing gold/ 

*Now my son, may the Saints forgive 
thee! 
Ride back to thy gilded halls ! 

This proud tongue and yet provider spirit 
Were not meet for these poor walls.' 

* Nay, Lord Abbot, I cry thee mercy, 

This novice I fain would bring 
As a lamb for thy sacred pastures 

Is green as the buds of Spring/ 
And he drew from beneath his mantle . . . 

(Ah, Brothers ! this tale is wild) 
First, a casket of golden ducats . . . 

Then ... a litde sleeping child. 
That was fair as the new-born Summer 

And frail as a rose in May — 

* Is thy Monk to thy liking. Abbot ? ' 

Did the sullen stranger say. 



But the Abbot stood pale and silent. 

While the Monks pressed round apace, 

For a sight of the shining treasure, 
A glimpse of that baby face. 
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14 THE OUTCAST 

" As it lay *mid its 'broidered swaddlings. 
Where the Knight had set it down 

In the midst of the old Rpfect'ry 
With a cold unbending frown. 

• • • • • 
There was something so sweet and sinless 

In that helpless infant's sleep 
That the Brothers drew back and trembled. 

And a few were fain to weep. 
There was something so hushed ... so 
holy . . . 

That it almost seemed to them, 
They had gazed on the Breathless Vision 

Of the Babe at Bethlehem. 

• • • • . 
And the Abbot's deep voice grew husky : 

*Sir Knight ... is this child thy 
son?' 
Then he cried like a second Pilate, 

* Why, what evil hath he done ? 
Are the stones of this barren cloister 

Fit soil for a flower like this ? 
Take him back to his mother's bosom. 

To his mother's shelt'ring kiss ' . . . 
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"But the Knight bent him down and 
whispered 

One word in the Prelate's ear, 
It was brief, but so dark and dreadful 

That it blanched his cheek with fear, 
* Hold thy peace an* thou lov'st thy crozier ! 

For 'tis said thy tongue wags bold, 
Hold thy peace with this hoard of ducats, 

What more wouldst thou crave than 
gold? 
For myself ... I go hence a stranger, 

That hath ridden fleet and far 
With no guide but his trusty charger. 

No light save yond' sickly star. 
For this child . . . give him seemly nurture. 

And teach him your monkish lore. 
He hath set your wide cofi^ers brimming. 

Take heed he depart no more. 
Lest the hand of my vengeance reach thee. 

And his blood be on thy head. 
Speak, Lord Abbot, and answer quickly 

Is this bastard thine — or dead ? ' 
And he strode to the sleeping infant 

With his bare uplifted sword, 
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" But the Abbot stept in betwixt them — 

• Forbear ' was the old man's word. 
* And bethink thee, this deed of darkness 

Thou shalt live to rue as done ' . . . 
But he spake to the empty echoes, 

For the stranger Knight was gone. 

• • • • • 

To the place where his horse stood waiting. 
And swift as an arrow's flight 

He had fled like some stealthy spectre 
In the shadow of the night. 

• • . • . 
With his foot in the blazoned stirrup 

He paused — ^and his cheek grew pale, 
As there swept through the silent cloisters 

The sound of an infant's wail. 
For one moment his angel smote him . . . 

And he turned to hasten back, 
Then . . . dashed out at a headlong gallop 

Down the rugged mountain track. 

..... 
Have ye guessed? . . . Must I tell ye. 
Brothers ? 

Or swear by God's Mother Mild, 
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" That this man was my cruel father, 

And I . . . was that outcast child ? 
Even thus the Lord Abbot told me 

When he called me to his side, 
In the hour that his spirit left him, 

Thirty years, come Lammas-tide. 

• • • • • 

On the dawn of my wretched childhood 

I may not, I dare not dwell — 
Twas a dream of grim sights, grim 
faces. 

And an ever-clanging Bell. 
For I grew as a weed, my Brothers, 

That clings to some dungeon wall. 
Where the sunshine of Life is banished. 

And only its shadows fall. 
Thus I bloomed from the bud to blossom, 

And I speak it to my shame . . . 
I had none of our bless'd Vocation, 

No spark of monastic flame. 
Nay, I loathed these eternal cloisters ! 

And writhed in my lonely cell. 

With a passion that none can fathom 

Save those that have tasted Hell ! 
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" The old Abbot both ^ in betwixt them— 

His Monks gave *e old man's word. 
And passed by, with a ^ deed of darkness 

Or their eyes upon true as done ' . . . 
There was one gentle soul ahfSfloes, 

( — Ye remember Hildebrand ? — ) 
He was only a poor lay-brother, 

So he dared not stir a hand. 
But each day at the Recreation 

Would he call me to his knee, 
And beguile the dull hour with legends 

That had wondrous charm for me. 
Sometimes too, in the cool of evening, 

We would mount yond* mouldering tow*r, 
In those days it was still a chapel 

And best known as Roswal's Bow'r. 
Here the Monk, for his holy penance, 

Would kneel at the ruined shrine, 
While I climbed to the narrow casement 

And watched the bright day decline 
O'er the peaks of the shaggy mountain, 

That was beauteous to behold 
In its mantle of purple heather 

And its crown of sunset gold. 
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" That this naa WIS d see the fair fields and vineyards, 

^ I . . . waeen pastures, and waving trees, 
Evea thus the Lord: times . . . the soft winds would 

Wtenhecatt waft me 
Itt tie konrt^"* Strange songs from the rolling seas. 
Can ye marvel, my worthy Brothers, 

That I learned at last to sit 
Through long hours in that lonely chapel 

And watch the young owlets flit 
From their nests in the crags and turrets. 

Or the bats whirl blindly by 
In their flight from the mossgrown belfry 
To the fleecy summer sky ? 
• • • • • 

So I merged from the child to novice. 
But, Brothers, despite my years 
I still crept to that quaint old window. 

Still bathed that poor shrine with 
tears. 
There was nothing so rare and lovely 
In that weird ill-fashioned stone. 
But 'twas strange what sweet dreams would 
haunt me 
When I wandered there alone. 
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" They were sometimes of clustered angels, 

With robes like the driven snow, 
When it drifts to the far-ofF glory 

Of the Rainbow's after-glow. 
But more oft, a fair star-crowned woman 

Would steal to my side and weep. . . . 
I could see the great tears like crystals 

Through her fingers slowly creep. 
She was not as her sisters — radiant^ 

For she came alone, forlorn, 
But I saw that her robes were spotless, 

Tho' her wings seemed drooped and torn. 

..... 
Like the blast of a silver trumpet 

That some seraph's lip had blown. 
Came the thought of that nameless mother 

Whom I dared not love — my own. 
Could it be that from God's far Heaven 

Her soul might look down on mine. 
Or her spirit glide out and hover 

O'er this old neglected shrine ? 
Who shall say? . . . but she seemed so 
near me — 

I could almost touch her wing . . . 
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" Then the Vision would melt and vanish. 
And the Convent Bell would ring, 

While I clenched my poor hands with anguish, 
And vowed in my childish way 

I would love that sweet star-crowned mother 
And avenge her too— some day ! 

• • • • • 
I had lingered one fatal evening 

And had sunk, methinks, to sleep. 
For I saw with a dizzy shudder 

That the shades of night were deep. 
In the haste of a man rough-wakened 

I groped o'er the rugged floor . • . 
When the Abbot rose up before me 

And stood at the opened door. 
*Now what brings our good son and 
novice 

At this hour so late and lone 
To the shrine of the blessed Roswal — 

What sin would he thus atone ? ' 
I had sunk on the stones before him, 

* Nay, hear me on bended knee ! . . . 
Send me forth from this lifelong prison — 

I crave it of God and thee. 
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22 THE OUTCAST 

" * For this night . . . / han)e seen my mother^ 

And here in this holy place 
Have I felt her white wings enfold me, 

And her tears bedew my face. 
In this hoxir I have sworn her vengeance . . .* 

* What madness, my son, is this ? 
Wouldst thou fling thy young soul from 

Heaven 

To burn in the black abyss ? 
Purge thy lips from the name of Woman, 

That serpent of wanton wiles. 
Who doth live but for Man's destruction 

And to damn him with her smiles/ 

* Yet the Mother of God was Woman I ' — 

And I looked him in the face — 

* *Twas thyself that first bade me hail her 

As " blessed,'' and " full of grace." ' 
The old Abbot waxed pale with anger : 

* Blaspheme not a Name Divine I 
For thy mother ... let this suffice thee 

That thou art her shame — she, thine.^ 
. . • . . 

Then I poured forth such words, my Brothers, 
As were best forgotten now. 
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" And he listened in dumb amazement. 

With great drops upon his brow. 
For the floods of my soul's dark waters 

Were loosed in that moment free. 
And thejr rushed like some raging torrent 

That falls in a mighty sea. 
But he heard me in cold derision — 

* These are seemly words, I trow. 
For a novice who keeps the vigil 

Of his sacerdotal vow.' 

* Such a vow shall these lips ne*er utter ! 

Bethink thee, proud man, at least 
Which is better — ^the impious swineherd 

Or the sacrilegious priest ? 
Can I kned at God's holy altars 

And dream of the boundless sea ? 
Or the scent of the sweet spring meadows. 

Where even His beasts go free ? 
Shall I pine in this mould'ring dungeon ? 

Wlule they, 'neath the cloudless blue . . .' 

* Wretched boy, in our sacred calling. 

The Man and the Monk are two. 
What as Man we are weak to vanquish. 
As Monk, are we strong to qudl. 
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" * But anon ... for yond' moon is rising. 

And I hear the Evening Bell.' 
Quick as light I had sprung before him . . . 

* Lord Abbot ! wilt set me free ? ' 
But he frowned, as he coldly answered, 

* Thou knowest, it cannot be.' 
Then I clung to his trailing garments 

As he strove in vain to pass, 
* Nay, unhand me, thou bold blasphemer ! 

Stand back, by the Holy Mass ! ' 
But I cried, * Give me first my freedom, 

I ask but a scarf and scrip ! 
Let me drown in this wondrous ocean 

Where the grey gulls toss and dip ! 
Let me starve in the trackless forests 

Or rot 'neath some greenwood tree. 
With the wolves to devour and rend me, . . . 

What matter ... so I go free ! ' 



With the rage of a wounded tiger 
I reeled to the great barred gate. 

But the Abbot's strong arm withheld me : 
* Beware ! ere it be too late ! 
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" * Know'st thou not this is Holy Qoister ? ' 

(And he muttered 'neath his breath) 
* Ev'ry novice who dares to cross it 

Is doomed to a ling'ring death, 
In the walls of yond' dismal chantry, 

Where the bricks hold human clay, 
And the bones of six rebel Brothers 

Wait the blast of Judgment Day.' 



Now the Monks, at their calm devotions. 

Had heard the Lord Abbot call. 
And they flocked to the gloomy gateway. 

From chapel and cell and hall. 
* Take this stripling and guard him surely ! 

Our novice, my sons, is mad ! 
See he quit not his cell, for, mark me. 

There is danger in the lad.' 
So they led me away in silence. 

And left me to rail alone. 
But I swear — ^from that hour. Brothers, 

I was no more flesh but stone. 
All my soul, all my heart had vanished, 

And only my vengeance stayed, 
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26 THE OUTCAST 

" Such a vengeance as fiends might conjure . . . 

'Twas the only prayer I prayed. 
For the Light was as Darkness, Brothers, 

And I heard the others tell 
How I raved through those weeks of madness. 

Like a demon loosed from Hell. 
Then I woke — but my life was ended. 

They might scourge or rack me now. 
Ay, and load these poor limbs with 
shackles . . . 

I cared neither when nor how. 
• . . • • 

'Twas in summer ... a sultry twiHght— 

I was pacing in my cell. 
When I heard the sweet chant of children 

And the silver Festal Bell. 
With their tapers and swinging censers 

To my prison door they came, 
A procession of monks and choir, 

And they called me by my name. 
Then ... a flash of dim recollection . . . 

Seemed to smite my poor dull brow . . . 
*Twas to-night ... at the hour of Vespers 

I was doomed to speak my Vow ! 
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" Do ye think I cried out or murmured ? 

No, Brothers ! I knew 'twas vain. 
So I raised not a wretched finger, 

But followed the solemn train 
As it wound to the grand old chapel. 

That was decked with virgin white 
And ablaze with the trembling shinmier 

Of a myriad tapers* light. 



At the foot of the smoking altar 

The Lord Abbot knelt aloof, 
Wellnigh lost in the clouds of incense 

Which wreathed to the vaulted roof. 
Not a sigh, not a sign escaped him. 

And he uttered not a word 
When they hailed me as * God's Anointed ' 

And * the chosen of the Lord.' 
But he stood, as the Rite proceeded. 

Like a statue hewn from stone ; 
Only once — ^when the Vow was spoken 

Did his eyes seek out mine own . . . 
Then he swayed as with sudden terror 

And fell forward on his face. 
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m 

" While a peal of almighty thunder 

Like an earthquake shook the place, 
And the bolts of the fiery lightning 

Glared down from the mountain's 
brow 
As tho' hurled by God's dread archangels 

'Gainst that sacrilegious Vow. 

• • • • • 

All was panic and dire confusion, 

For the Monks forgot to sing, 
Or their songs were drowned in the tumult. 

And the censers ceased to swing. 
Not a soul that durst breathe or whisper . . . 

Till the white-haired Hildebrand 
Started up, * Lo, a sign from Heaven ! 

A touch of The Master's Hand ! 
For the same Great Avenging Spirit 

Which heedeth each sparrow's fall 
Hath come, as he came to Belshazzar, 

And hath written on the wall.' 
He was poor^ so he spake unheeded, 

And oU (of some fourscore years). 
But he flung his frail arms around me. 

And burst into childish tears. 
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" Then the Abbot rose up — but feebly, 
For his face was like the dead, 

But he gathered my cowl in triumph 
O'er my newly shaven head. 

• • • • • 

It was strange — ^ye may deem it judgment — 

Proud Boniface died that night . . . 
Ev'ry grape on his vines was blasted, 

All his sheaves laid low with blight. 
Not a lamb in his folds but perished, 

Not an ox but fled astray . . . 
So his wealth, like his stubborn spirit, 

Was swept in one hour away. 
And his end was exceeding bitter. 

There was torture in his eye 
As he faltered, * Good son, forgive me,* 

And I answered, * Nay ! not I ! ' 

• ■ • • • 
After him^ thert came two more Abbots, 

First Baldwin of Glastonmere, 
Then his kinsman, the saintly Conrad, 

But each died within the year. 
And the lot fell to mCj my Brothers, 

A man little loved, but feared. 
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** For they held me as mad or spell-curst 
With my youth and grizzled beard. 



Time went on ! Ye will scarce remember, 

Being only children then, 
How the brunt of a bloody battle 

Was fought in this peaceful glen. 
'Twas the close of the Red Rebellion, 

And here on yond' spreading plain 
God's fair Image lay hacked and trampled 

In a shapeless heap of slain. 
While our river ran slow and sluggish 

Like an oversated flood, 
For it blushed with the shameful burden 

Of its country's bravest blood. 
From the shrine of the sainted Roswal 

I had watched the strife below. 
And had seen the bright flash of falchions 

In the lurid sunset glow. 
Now a roar, like the burst of thunder. 

Now a still more dreadful lull. 
And the cries that went up to Heaven . . 

Some piercing, some faint and dull. 
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" Then the rush of retreating footsteps 

When the foe was put to flight, 
And the song of the bloodstained victors 

Profaning the solemn night. 
With the moon came the bands of stragglers 

To carry the maimed away, 
But the slain were left till the morrow 

To sepulchre where they lay. 

• • • . • 

On my knees at that lowly altar 

I prayed for those gallant dead. 
That their souls might find peace and pity . . . 

Then I paused . . . and bowed my 
head . . . 
For a breath like the chill of evening 

Stole by, thro' the weird old place, 
And once more (for the last time. Brothers) 

/ looked on my mother^ s face. 
There she stood like a soul transfigured, 

For she was not weeping now. 
But the light of some mighty purpose 

Gleamed forth from her radiant brow. 
Oh ! the world of divine entreaty 

In those eyes, so pure, so sweet — 
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" As a child might kneel to his Angel 

I fell at her spotless feet. 
But she only made signs to hasten . . . 

* Fair soul, whatsoe'er may be 
The great end of this visitation, 

Lead on ! I will follow thee.' 
With most soft, yet most grave persist- 
ence 

Did she wave me to the door, 
Ev'ry time that I paused or faltered. 

Would she beckon me the more, 
Or uplift her great eyes to Heaven, 

As tho' she were fain to say 
That her hour on earth was fleeting, 

And longer she dared not stay. 

• • • • • 
So like phantoms of Light and Darkness 

From the ghostly shrine we crept. 
Side by side thro' the ancient chantry 

Where those hapless Brothers slept. 
And methoi^ht that grim bands of spectres 

Strode with us like conjured ghowls. 
In their cassocks and snow-white rochets 

And their chasubles and cowls. 
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" But she recked not their fleshless faces^ 

Nor heeded their looks of hate, 
On she sped, while I humbly followed 

Till we reached the outer ^te. 
Where I drew the huge bolts asunder. 

And loosed the old postern wide . . . 
Then the Vision stepped out before me 

And stood on the other side ! 
For one instant — ^and then she vanished . . . 

But I saw her stars aglow 
As she signed with her fading finger 

To the battle-field below. 

• • • • • 

What should lure her, so pure and spotless, 

To that murder-reeking plain. 
Save that some one she loved still languished 

'Neath that heap of stiflF'ning slain. 
Some fond soul, nay . . . orreckless sinner . . . 

Who lay writhing there alone. 
With no priest to assoil or shrive him, 

From some sin beyond atone. 
Dreadful thought! ... On the gloomy 
threshold 

I knelt where her feet had trod, 
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" And I knew . . . that my mother's spirit 

Was a Messenger from God. 

• • • • • 

So I flung my dark cloak around me 

And fled . . . down the mountain-side, 
Like a leaf that flies with the whirlwind 

To drown in some unknown tide. 
With no heed for my new-born freedom 

I plunged in the deepening gloom, 
Thro' the glades of sweet broom and heather 

That were breaking into bloom. 
Over crags, over giant boulders, 

I leaped, as men leap in dreams. 
And I stayed not for fords or bridges 

But waded the swollen streams, 
Till I came to the turbid River , 

Where the trampled reeds lay dank . . . 
Here ... I signed God's cross on my bosom, 

And swam to the further bank. 

« . . . . 

On once more, through the silent valley 

And down by the winding glen 
To the plain . . . where each step I stumbled 

Over what had once been men. 
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" By the light of a few sick moonbeams 

I groped through the draggled gorse, 
Through the mire of the bloodstained bracken, 

Over mangled man and horse. 
Holy Virgin ! what nameless horrors ! 

What sights ... as I hurried by . . . 
What despair in those poor dim faces 

That glared at the sxmimer sky ! 
There were many that grinned like mummers, 

And others seemed fall'n asleep, 
While some even smiled — ^but the silence 

On all was as dread and deep I 
Saving one, and methought he quivered — 

So I hastened to his side. 
But he only looked up, and cursed me . . . 

And blasphemed — then he too died. 
Sick at heart, I had turned to leave him . . . 

When hist ! . . . something stirred ! . . . 
a sigh 
Or the cry of some dying war-horse 

That the winds had floated nigh. 
There again . . . but this time 'twas 
fainter . . . 

Was there some one living, then ? 
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" God be thanked if but one soul lingered 

'Mid those hideous husks of men. 
God be thanked ! . . • but to seek and find him 

In this grim unhallowed dark ! 
Ev'ry head that I raised to succour, 

Rolled back from me cold and stark. 
To and fro, like some resdess madman. 

Did I pace that endless plain, 
And I searched till my hands were crimson 

'Mongst those ghasdy mounds of slain. 
It was vain ! How I prayed for morning ! 

For the blessed light of day ! 
How I called on the hosts of Heaven 

To roll those black clouds away ! 
And it seemed that some gracious angel 

Held watch in the sky that night. 
For a star rose up in the darkness 

And lent me her feeble light. 
Then a second . . . then hosts of others. 

And lasdy, the cradled moon 
Started up, from her bed of shadows. 

Like the risen ghost of noon. 
Ev'ry leaf lay unmasked and silvered. 

Every tree stood weird and white. 
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*' Not a bolt in the dead men's trappings 

But gleamed in that wondrous light. 

• • • • ■ 

* Bring me water' ... I stooped and 
listened . . • 

* Who calls ? ' — ^and the same low cry 
Fluttered by with the midnight echoes, 
' * Bring me water ... or I die ! ' 
Then I turned, where the moon streamed 
fullest. 

And lo ! by a fallen tree 
Stretched a knight in his shattered armour, 

And he beckoned imto me. 
There he lay, with his shining hauberk. 

His falchion, and jewelled crest, 
But I saw the red life-blood oozing 

From a spear-thrust in his breast. 
He had fall'n by his dead white charger, 

For his hand still grasped its mane, 
Tho' its eyeballs were fixed and glassy 

And its nostrils wide with pain, 
'Bring me water ... for Grod's dear 
pity . . . 

Else I perish with this thirst. 
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" * Bring me water, and Heaven's Pardon . . . 
The water . . . good Friar, first ! * 

• • • • • 
On my knees, on the sward beside him, 

I looked in his haggard face. 
Where the Shadow of Death was falling. 
For his life-blood ebbed apace. 

• • • • • 
Fleet of foot, with his white-plumed helmet 

I sped to the bubbling brink 
Of a stream that gushed from the moun- 
tain, ... 

Then I raised his head to drink ; 
And I spake of that Living Water 

Which cleanseth away all sin. 
For I saw that his soul was fevered 

By some burning thought within. 
But he looked at me long and darkly. 

While the draught he drank was deep . . . 
* Who art thou ? with that voice, those 
featui-es . . . 

Have I seen thee in my sleep ? * 
Then a thrill of prophetic horror 

Seemed to pierce me as I stood, 
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" And I know not what madness seized me. 
But I flung aside my hood. 

* Ask the wind from what pole it listeth ! 

Ask the stars from whence they came ! 
/ ... am Abbot of Lonelochferry . . . 
A man . . . without kith or name.' 

* Thou art Abbot of Lonelochferry ! * . . . 

And a strange unearthly cry 
Like the rending of grappled fetters 

Went up to the moonlit sky. 

• • . . . 

And we gazed on each other speechless. 

With eyes that were blind and wild, 
For I feh this man was my father, 

And he knew I was his child. 
Not a sound came to break our silence 

Save once, when some far bell 
tolled . . . 
We were mute as the dead men round us. 

And almost as pale, and cold. 
Till the demon rose hot within me 

And spake of my mother's wrong . . . 
'Twas her Doomsday of Retribution 

I had hungered for so long ! 
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" * O most sweet, yet most bitter vengeance ! 

Lord, Thine be the praise alone, 
That I send Thee this soul unshriven 

To cower before Thy Throne. 
In the flush of his red transgression, 

In the scarlet of his sin . . . 
Let him knock at the Gate of Heaven, 

But never. Great Judge, pass in/ 
And I turned to the dying sinner — 

* Now as thou hast done to mej 
So may God, in thine hour of darkness. 

Do likewise, nay more, to thee. 
Thou hast made my young soul thy monster. 

My life, an insatiate rack ! 
As thy child didst thou spurn and curse me, 

As thy child / curse thee back ! 
Not so much for the wrong thou'st done me. 

Nor yet for my blasted name. 
But for heVy on whose tender spirit 

Thou hast cast the slur of shame.' 
* Yet thy mother herself forgave me . . . 

She kissed me » . . before she died ' . . . 
And he clasped his cold hands in anguish — 

* For thy mother's sake^' he cried. 
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** And he fixed his dim eyes upon me 

As only the djring can, 
Till my spirit gushed out with pity 

For that miserable man. 

• • • • • 
In the folds of my humble habit 

I hid my dishonoured face, 
I ... his child . . . the poor Monk, the 
Outcast ... 
The last of a mighty race. 

* Son of God ! By Thy Cross and Passion, 

By Thy dread and bloody Sweat 
Teach my soul, what I dare not teach 
it . . . 

To forgive, if not forget.* 
And I stretched my weak arms to Heaven, 

* Sweet mother, behold thy son ! ' 
Then I drew his head to my bosom 

As a woman might have done. 

* O my father ! if words can ease thee, 

My pardon is thine to take. 
Before God and man — I forgive thee ! 
For a gentle woman's sake ! ' 
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** And I saw that his soul was passing — 

To shrive him as best I might 
Was the work of a single moment 

In that dark eternal night. 
But what passed 'twixt us twain, my Brothers, 

I may not, ye know, reveal. 
On the lips of her sinful children 

Holy Church hath set her seal. 
But the kiss that I gave my father 

Was the kiss of Perfect Peace . . . 
*Twas the end, for he smiled, then 
shuddered . . . 

And I felt his breathing cease. 

..... 
He was dead . . . and the dawn was breaking. 

When I laid him to his rest 
In the folds of his own white banner 

With his shield upon his breast. 
But his sword that was sheathed for ever, 

AU dabbled with blood and dew 
I laid low, at God's Altar, Brothers, 

Where I left my vengeance too ! " 

{Curfew rings.) 

THE END 
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